SOVIET UNDERSTANDING
in this and previous chapters.   What, then, of the
future?
In the past, when anarchistic, orgiastic revolution-
aries have attained to power, they have found it
necessary to adopt one of two courses, or both. The
arrival of Utopia must either be placed at the end of a
set of specific events in time; in short, the timelessness
of anarchism must be shed and a sense of time be
discovered immediately, or, on the other hand, the
meaning of the Utopian idea itself must be trans-
formed. Slipping into a sphere "beyond time
and space," like some of Mussolini's delectable
spiritualities, it may become transcendentalised. At
the same time, in order to justify the ascent to power
of its adherents, the Utopia must assume a material
form. It must be identifiable by signs and marks. In
other words, it must become a church.
Now the Russian revolution, like every revolution,
was accomplished on a wave of largely Chiliastic,
Utopian enthusiasm, i.e. an ecstasy that was of
necessity timeless, like that of an embrace. Something
of the Russian revolutionary perspective has been
described in an earlier chapter. How, then, we may
ask, do the Russians view time and its relation to the
Utopia^ Communism, to-day? Has it become merely a
devotional ritual? Must it be postponed for ever, like
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